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é REALLY DONE IT THIS TIME. I was bleeding. A lot. The parties 


responsible, an errant splinter of razor-sharp armature wire and my own 
fumbling, traitorous hands, conspired to form the rivulet of blood spill- 
ing down my fingers and spattering on a miniature cobblestone street, 
swelling into a comically oversized puddle of gore. I’d gone and acciden- 
tally cut myself. Again. Idiot. The good news was that I was animating in 
a drafty, ramshackle warehouse in the stony heart of winter. Which meant 
my set was cold. Really cold. Which meant my frozen hands were blissfully 
numb to my bloody, weeping finger stumps. But in a job where chronic 
muscle aches, twisted ankles, scalded flesh, and otherwise bruised and bat- 
tered bodies are an everyday occurrence, a little bloodletting is hardly a 
novel experience. It is, I suppose, the life of a stop-motion animator. 
Stop-motion isa pain in the ass. It’s hard and it hurts. It’s also achingly 
beautiful; a rare and captivating art form with a kind of gritty, hard-fought 
nobility. Steeped in over a century of history and tradition, stop-motion 
animation stems from late nineteenth-century stage magicians looking 
for new ways to bring their illusions to life. Infusing their creations with 
magic, these earliest filmmakers dusted the process with a primal glamour 
as they roused inanimate objects to astonishing, waking life. Inevitably, 
after decades of sparking imagination and awe with only their ingenuity 
and their dexterous hands, stop-motion animators eventually fell prey to 
the inexorable march of technology. The computer usurped the crafts- 


man. Stop-motion was dead. But we weren't convinced. 
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At LAIKA, we are descendants of those early magicians. We are devoted 
zealots of stop-motion animation and its inherent power to inspire joy 
and wonder. Yet we also believe the art form’s potential has been largely 
untapped. And we believe we can reinvigorate it; bring it into a new era by 
aligning with the author of its purported demise: the infernal machine. 
In effect, we are Luddites who have embraced the loom. Blending old- 
school handcrafted workmanship with cutting-edge technology, LAIKA 
artists draw from the theater, the stage, and the tech lab. Our characters 
and worlds are spawned from pencil and paper, sculpted by human hands, 
designed with computers, and manufactured by machines. Within the stu- 
dio’s walls, cinema’s history collides with its future, intermingling creative 
talent and technology in a kind of swirling alchemy. The final, vital ingre- 
dient is a story, a moving and human story. We found such a story in Alan 
Snow’s novel Here Be Monsters! 

Nearly ten years ago, I read Alan’s book and was utterly spellbound. 
His dreamed-up universe was an imaginative and unique creation, with 
whispers of the very best of classic children’s literature. Populated with 
fantastical creatures, unlikely heroes, and good-for-nothing reprobates, 
Here Be Monsters! shimmered with the bizarre vitality of Charles Dickens 
entwined with Monty Python and Roald Dahl. It was bold. It was weird. It 
was grand. Perhaps a bit too grand, as it proved a punishing effort to distill 
the coruscating essence of a five-hundred-page novel down to a compel- 


ling ninety-minute film. Simply put, there was just too much story in our 


story. Painstakingly, we trawled through the exquisite minutiae of the book 
intent on rooting out a clear and dramatic film story. One with gravity and 
originality and emotional resonance. In the end, our solution came in the 
form of two gifted, albeit fairly strange, men. 

Graham Annable’s desk sat a mere fifty feet from mine. Habitu- 
ally hunched over his notebook or Cintiq, Graham sketched feverishly 
and prolifically, drafting hilarious gags, affecting emotional moments 
and lovely and elaborate cinematic compositions as a matter of course. 
His work was a pillar of our two previous films, Coraline and ParaNorman. 
Graham was one of LAIKA’s finest story artists, blessed with the perfect 
combination of smarts, vision, and twisted sense of humor to lead this 
project from the page to the cinema. His eventual directing partner, was 
not nearly as conveniently located. He wasn’t in the building. He wasn’t 
even in the state. 

I'd known Anthony Stacchi by reputation as an intense, inventive, 
and insanely talented story artist and film director. We first met during 
Anthony’s visit to the studio during the production of Coraline. In per- 
son, Anthony was funny, charming, and quick-witted, ideal qualities for 
a film’s potential creative leader. Unfortunately for LAIKA, he was also 
quite content with his life in L.A. It took an animator’s patience and per- 
severance to entice Anthony away from the blithe, sun-soaked splendor of 
Southern California to the gray, dreary, rain-soaked Pacific Northwest, 


950 miles distant and a world apart from his wife and newborn son. In 
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those careworn early days of the film’s development, Anthony’s unsparing 
interstate commute amplified a tension that plagues all parents: the pre- 
carious, elusive balance between family and meaningful work. It was within 
that tension, that we found the beating heart of our story. 

In a way, a work of art is a Trojan horse. Shrouded beneath the sur- 
face of a book or painting or film is an artist’s personal story or deeply 
held philosophy, anxiously poised, ready to slink out unseen and pounce 
with striking, violent impact. For The Boxtrolls, our story was both personal 
and societal, exploring the meaning of family, the intimate connections 
between parents and their children, juxtaposed against a stately Victorian 
backdrop stained by bigotry and corruption. The world of Cheesebridge 
provided us a vast canvas to daub layers of metaphor, and the Boxtrolls 
themselves offered a potent symbol to infuse with meaning. They became 
an emblem of the disenfranchised, the undesirables, the unjustly con- 
demned whipping boys for society's innumerable ills. What’s more, we 
found shades of ourselves in these quirky, hideous little monsters. The 
Boxtrolls, a band of shy, inarticulate, socially awkward cave dwellers, with 
dubious personal hygiene and questionable fashion sense, are in fact spir- 
ited artisans who reshape useless scraps of detritus into sparkling creations 
of invention. In other words, the Boxtrolls are essentially stop-motion 
animators. God help us. 

These pages are a tribute to a diverse community of exceptional art- 
ists, technicians, pragmatists, and dreamers who gathered raw material and 
crafted a beautiful, inspiring work of art. This book generously peels back 
the curtain on their fascinating, singular approach to filmmaking. I’m 
sure you ll find that, more than a mere treasury of techniques, the process 
behind this art’s creation is inextricable from the art itself. And the pro- 
cess of stop-motion animation pours forth with the soul of its creators. 
Ultimately, the artists at LAIKA truly bled for this film. In turn, the film 
is in their blood. We should probably get more iron in our diets. 

Enjoy. 

Cheers, 
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“Light broke in as a door opened. It framed a Boxtroll, 
ils smiling head protruding from ils large cardboard box. 
Arthur had seen Boxtrolls before, underground. The 
were limid crealures and always scullled away as soon 
as they noliced his presence. Arthur had heard thal 
Boxtrolls loved everything mechanical, and he'd seen 
their work everywhere.” 
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( HE QUOTE ABOVE gave me the two things I always look for at the 


beginning of a film: a simple emotional core to guide me through the 
strangling jungle of story development, and a feeling of how to do this story 
—the tone, the visual style, and even an idea of the people to do it with. 
Here Be Monsters! had the right emotional core for me because, when I 
first opened it, I was still getting used to the arrival of my newborn son. 
Like Arthur seeing the Boxtrolls, I had heard of babies and seen their 
work everywhere, but I was unprepared for how much being a father would 
change my life. My wife had transformed into a mother instantly, but I was 
left unhinged with the worries of fatherhood. How is this helpless little 


beastie ever going to make it? Alan Snow’s coming-of-age tale of how a 
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foundling boy and a motley crew of “lost boy” Cabbage Heads and Box- 
trolls find their place in the world gave me hope that my son would always 
find his way, too. 

After the first few pages, I had an idea of how the story could be done. 
With its bizarre machines, old-world locations, and absurdly caricatured 
villains, the book’s visuals were full of texture and a gritty authenticity 
that made it perfect for stop-motion animation. I had never done a stop- 
motion film before, so this was going to be a whole new experience for me. 

The old saw that “directing is 9O percent casting” is never truer than 
in stop-motion animation. On most films, casting means choosing actors. 
On a LAIKA film, it means casting over three-~hundred people to per- 
form very particular tasks that may exist for the very first time on this film. 
Where these people have acquired these obscure skills is as varied as the 
individuals, but what each one of these people has in common is crafts- 
manship, which is defined by sociologist Richard Sennet as, “an enduring 
basic human impulse to do a job well for its own sake.” 

For instance, during the height of production we needed to create 
miniature papier-maché masks for the puppets to wear. The art depart- 
ment responded by naming a model maker already on the show. “Matt 
Brooks does that,” they said. Not, “Matt Brooks has done something that 
might make him appropriate to try and make miniature papier maché 
masks.” They said, “He makes miniature papier-maché masks.” Later that 
afternoon two brilliant examples of miniature masks appeared on my desk. 


Another time, we were in the midst of shooting a scene where a char- 


acter hangs just above a pool of water, and my fellow director, Graham 
Annable, and I joked that it would be great if the character’s toe just 
skimmed the surface of the water, sending out ripples. We joked because 
the water in the shot was already being generated by a complex overlay of 
rotating sheets of rippled glass with colored light projected from below. 
Adding yet another ripple seemed impossible. Even the request was sup- 
posed to be a joke on how spoiled we directors were. The next day while 
reviewing the shot, Ollie Jones, The Boxtrolls rigging supervisor, presented 
us with an ingenious little device that could precisely release a thin loop of 
fishing line in concentric circles and, when placed under the ripple glass, 
looked exactly like ripples of water. 

Moments like these happen all the time at LAIKA, and are taken for 
granted as part of the process. Whenever I would express my doubt that 
some element would be attainable, LAIKA’s president and CEO Travis 
Knight would remind me, “That’s what we do here.” 

In an industry that throws around words like artist and genius until they 
are meaningless, it has been a privilege and great joy to work with these 
craftsmen and women. | hope The Boxtrolls film, and this book, may act as 
a record of the work done at this place at this moment in time, by this 
remarkable group of people. 

Starting with Alan Snow’s wonderful book, they created a whole world, 
and along the way they added another story that helps give worried fathers 
hope that their “lost boys” will always find their way home. 


Anthony Stacchi (left) and Graham Annable (right) approving a prop. 
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“We aspire lo make films with a palina of beauly 
and a reservoir of meaning.” 
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» ATKA’S CEO and most prolific animator, Travis Knight, takes great 
care to infuse each LAIKA film with big ideas designed to connect with 
audiences and to establish a lasting legacy for the studio. For Knight, 
exploring modern social and cultural themes while creating beautiful and 
original animation is more than a creative strategy—it’s a mission state- 
ment that drives LAIKA’s commitment to bold, distinctive, and enduring 
filmmaking. 

The Boxtrolls, by this measure, is much more than a whimsical adven- 
ture set in a world of colorful characters. Knight hopes audiences will 
also see that, “Carefully folded into the Monty Pythonesque absurdity are 
layer upon layer of potent issues that are explored both plainly and meta- 
phorically.” Knight asserts that, while The Boxtrolls is a coming-of-age story 
about a boy discovering who he is, “Another central part of the story is 
about fathers and their children”—a theme he found particularly poignant 


when his third child was born during the course of filming. “We examine 


the significance of family through the prism of biological, adoptive, and 
surrogate parentage,” Knight observes, “exploring the common ties that 
bind them together. At heart, we underscore that the foundation of a true 
family, whether traditional or alternative, is formed by committed, mean- 
ingful, loving relationships rather than some customary social construct.” 
In addition to that, because the film is rooted in a Dickensian type of world 
and steeped ina British brand of humor, he notes, “There’s a preoccupa- 
tion with entrenched social class. There’s also some subtle political satire 
aimed at the corruption inherent in detached governmental institutions. 
But underneath it all,” he emphasizes, “is a meditation on prejudice. 
The Boxtrolls themselves are a metaphor for anyone maligned and 
unfairly marginalized by their community.” Knight hopes that these types 
of themes woven into the fabric of this surreal fantasy will propel The Box- 
trolls “beyond the province of animated pop culture confection and into a 


moving and human work of art.” 
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N 2005, award-winning children’s book author Alan Snow wrote and 
illustrated a full-length children’s novel called Here Be Monsters! In 2014, 
Portland, Oregon—based LAIKA animation studios released the stop- 
motion animated adaptation of Snow’s book, and called it The Boxtrolls. For 
those involved in adapting the book Here Be Monsters! into the feature film 
The Boxtrolls, the intervening nine years were as twisting, turning, frantic, 
bumpy, and thrilling a ride as the book itself. 

In 2012, on the heels of its first two Academy Award—nominated 
feature films, Coraline and ParaNorman, the LAIKA team felt it was time to 
do something unexpected. Coraline, an eerie, atmospheric fairy-tale-styled 
fantasy, and ParaNorman, a zany, zombie-filled homage to eighties teen 
movies, were both distinctly modern stories set in small American towns 
featuring dark and supernatural characters. In contrast, Here Be Monsters! , 
a project that had been slow-cooking in a cramped corner of the studio, 
was a period piece of sorts, set in a strange world, in another time, and was 
populated by charmingly ugly but undeniably harmless characters. 

Explaining what drew him to Alan Snow’s novel, Knight reveals, 
“There was something that reminded me of the fantasy adventures I grew 
up with—a combination of the whimsy and darkness you find in a Roald 
Dahl story or a Terry Gilliam film, with outlandish characters inhabiting 
bizarre environments completely removed from our reality. It was some- 
thing we hadn’t done before; and I thought, if we could crack this big and 
expansive volume stuffed with weird creatures and even weirder ideas and 
find a clear film story within the book, then we would have something 
really special.” It also fit nicely into Knight’s long-range vision for the stu- 


dio. “We don’t ever want to repeat ourselves,” he stresses. “We don’t want 


a house style. We don’t want our films to look like each other. So finding 
unique stories that have something meaningful to say and are visually stun- 
ning, and that are different from what we've done in the past is critical for 
our creative evolution.” 

It’s no surprise that The Boxtrolls movie is not a literal adaptation of the 
Here Be Monsters! book. At 529 pages, the book is a children’s tome rife with 
characters and story lines enough to fill several motion pictures. “The 
book is too big to fit into one movie,” confirms director Anthony Stacchi, 
whose credits include story development, storyboard art, and effects ani- 
mation for films such as Antz, The Rocketeer, Hook, and James and the Giant Peach, 
and directing Sony Pictures’ 2006 animated feature film, Open Season. For 
Stacchi, “The book Here Be Monsters! is full of great stories and has all of 
these amazing threads, but they don’t always tie together.” 
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Stef Choi - digital 


Stacchi’s directing partner, Graham Annable, who served in the story 
department for Coraline and ParaNorman, and ran the story department for 
The Boxtrolls before joining Stacchi at the helm, agrees. “It’s a fantastical 
world, and kids love it because every page gives you a brand-new present to 
open. That works for the book. But for the film, trying to weave in all that 
backstory and context was tricky because it meant you had to learn so much 
about the world so quickly.” 

During the development phase, several scripts were generated aimed 
at reducing the book to a filmable story. “The process of adapting Here Be 
Monsters! to film,” says Annable, “was about simplifying it down to clear, 
gettable ideas of who the main characters are and what they want.” For 
Annable, the biggest draw was the Boxtrolls: “I loved Alan Snow’s draw- 
ings of them. I loved the quiet, gentle vibe they had.” Annable and Stacchi 
agreed that the little troop of “lost boys” were Snow’s most charmingly 


unique creation, and could provide a strong focal point for the narrative. 
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Stacchi also discovered his own personal connection to the child/ 
parent themes when, early on, he found himself commuting back and forth 
from Los Angeles to Portland, frequently leaving his wife and newborn son 
behind. “For me, fundamentally, the story was about this little orphan boy 
who grows up underground and has to find his place in the world above,” 
he says. “That’s where I felt we needed to focus the heart of the story.” 

Through several drafts and revisions, the team ultimately crafted 
a tale of a young boy named Eggs who is raised by Boxtrolls in a cavern 
underneath the cone-shaped city of Cheesebridge. Though saddled with 
the undeserved reputation for stealing the town’s children, the Boxtrolls 
are in fact a band of harmless scavengers, who steal cardboard boxes to 
use as clothing. The misplaced fear and suspicion between the humans 
and Boxtrolls is fostered by a flamboyantly malevolent pest exterminator 
named Archibald Snatcher. Snatcher is a working-class scoundrel who 
leads a goonish gang of Red Hat henchmen and who harbors irrational 
fantasies of one day becoming an aristocrat. In his effort to obtain mem- 
bership into Cheesebridge’s prestigious Cheese Guild—a cheese-eating, 
White Hat—wearing, ruling-class society that prizes its precious curd col- 
lection over almost everything else—Snatcher agrees to rid the town of the 
“evil” Boxtrolls. Upon completion, the guild will graciously invite him 
into their ranks and supply him with one of their coveted White Hats. 

The ensuing mayhem forces Eggs to venture from the safety of his 
underground cave to search for his Boxtroll friends. On his journey, he 
encounters Winnie Portley-Rind, the spoiled and precocious daughter 
of Lord Portley-Rind, the town’s mayor and Cheese Guild leader. When 
Eggs and Winnie uncover Snatcher’s nefarious plot, they hatch a scheme 
of their own to alert the town and rebrand the Boxtrolls’ bad reputation. 

By placing this compelling set of characters into a story centered 
around family, fitting in, and finding one’s place, the directors had man- 
aged to tease out the core elements of the sprawling book Here Be Monsters! 


and shape them into the key components of their film, The Boxtrolls. 
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“DESIGN” 


\ orruy AFTER ACQUIRING THE BOOK, and before Stacchi had been 


tapped to direct, a small handful of LAIKA artists had begun experiment- 
ing with character and concept designs for The Boxtrolls. Once Stacchi came 
on board, the experiments began to find a focus. “I loved the Alan Snow 
book illustrations that inspired the early designs. But just as the story 
evolved, so did the requirements of the character designs. We needed to 
find a grittier realism to suit the darker themes that were being empha- 
sized. The story’s tone required, and Travis insisted, that we push the 
boundaries of what had been done in stop-motion before.” 

After the release of ParaNorman, when the studio turned its attention 
toward The Boxtrolls, Travis sat down with Stacchi and the development team 
to make a thorough assessment of the film he was about to green-light. 
Having experimented with character and environmental design, the team 
had developed plenty of strong options. It was now time to make decisions. 

The first thing that everyone immediately recognized was that the 
environmental design for the film, generated by Coraline veteran concept 
illustrator Michel Breton and inspired by the art movement known as 
German Expressionism, showed great promise. It was bold. It was fresh. It 
echoed the emotional themes of the story and presented a strong frame- 


work on which to hang further environmental design exploration. 
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“To tune in lo the feeling and the tone of the film, and 
then to see thal idea visually represented in the design— 
il’s something we try to do every lime oul. And because 

each slory and theme and Lone is different, il follows thal 
every film's design should be different as well.” 
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The character design, however, felt less resolved. The characters 
didn’t fit stylistically into the environments that were being created. They 
looked as if they belonged to a different story. They conveyed a different 
tone. Knight called the character design team together and asked them 
to revisit the characters to bring their style and “line quality” in line with 
the environments. To accomplish this, LAIKA’s supervising production 
designer Nelson Lowry, along with creative supervisor of puppet fab- 
rication Georgina Hayns and production designer Paul Lasaine sifted 
through the backlog of character designs that had been generated thus 
far. Among them, they found a collection of illustrations that character 
designer Mike Smith had submitted a year or two earlier. These were black 
silhouettes with white outlines, like photographic negatives of a standard 
ink drawing. Spare in detail, they boldly captured the essence of the char- 
acters while leaving room to experiment with color and costume design. 
Most importantly, they shared a strong stylistic connection with Breton’s 
black-and-white cityscapes. They would be the perfect jumping-off point 
for new designs. The team returned to Smith, instructing him to reimag- 
ine the main characters with a slightly edgier tone and with an eye toward 
Breton’s environmental work. It wasn’t long before Smith presented a full 
array of newly designed main and background characters, each elegantly 
rendered in his signature black-and-white style. This completed the first 


important phase of the character design process. 
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Alan Snow: ink & watercolor 


Kent Melton sculpts a white hat on Broderick Kent Melton * clay Mike Smith - digital 


Mike Smith - digital (and next page) 
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THE STREETS 


“The Boxtrolls is a hierarchical story about 
the people from below and the people above and 
a man who wants lo climb the social ladder. 
A vertical cily just made sense.” 


( Tl 
( ) Pon READING THE SCRIPT, a film director typically begins piecing 


together a vision of how he or she imagines the finished film to look. Each 
director’s process might be different, but the primary job is always the 
same: to express that vision as clearly as possible so that the rest of the ilm- 
making crew can help make that vision a reality. Armed with strong ideas 
of what he wanted The Boxtrolls to look like, Stacchi went in search of imag- 
ery that “justified and supported” his ideas. “In my experience,” he says, 
“good research usually ends up reaffirming the vision you already have, and 
helps explain your vision to others.” The German Expressionist art move- 
ment of the early twentieth century conveyed many of the key components 
of Stacchi’s early vision for The Boxtrolls. Marked by bold colors and abstract 
shapes, Expressionism favored the artist’s inner emotional landscape over 
external physical landscapes, and paintings of this era often reflected 
political or religious attitudes of their time. Many films and filmmakers 
through the years have drawn from Expressionism’s inspirational waters. 
One of the first and most widely recognized was Robert Wiene’s The Cabinet 
of Dr. Caligari (192.0). Directors Alfred Hitchcock, Orson Welles, and Ridley 


Scott, among others, also borrowed freely from this style. 


Still from Oliver Twist, 194.8 


For Stacchi, it was mostly director David Lean’s evocative use of light 
and shadow in his black-and-white film version of Oliver Twist (194.8) along 
with the sewer chase scenes from Carol Reed’s The Third Man (194.9) that 
best demonstrated his vision for The Boxtrolls. “Once I had an inkling of 
what I wanted the story to look like,” Stacchi says, “I knew immediately 
who I wanted to take the first crack at design.” 

He turned to renowned French graphic novelist Nicolas de Crécy, 
whose highly detailed illustrative depictions of urban European life had 
precisely the right mixture of gritty realism and dark fantasy. “I’d never 
met de Crécy, but I loved his artwork,” Stacchi explains. “His organic use 
of lines, patterns, and shapes gives his cityscapes the same complexities 
that you find in nature. So we reached out to him for a few key images.” 
It was a working relationship that was not without some challenges. “I 
don’t speak French,” Stacchi notes, “and his English isn’t great; so all our 
communications had to be translated.” In the end, it was well worth the 
effort, because the handful of illustrations provided by de Crécy had 


unlocked the door to production design for the entire film. 


Still from The Third Man, 1949 
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With de Crécy’s key images in hand, Stacchi went in search of another 
concept illustrator who could both emulate and build upon the graphic 
novelist’s style, and apply it to all of the film’s principal environments. 
To his amazement, he didn’t even have to leave the building. French Ca- 
nadian artist Michel Breton had recently finished work on LAIKA’s first 
film, Coraline, and was ready for a new project. Prior to Coraline, he’d made 
a splash in the animation world with his contributions to 2003's The Trip- 
lets of Belleville. Upon learning of Breton’s connection to The Triplets of Belleville 
and seeing how naturally his style dovetailed with de Crécy’s, Stacchi knew 
he’d found his illustrator. 

Breton accepted the job and enthusiastically embraced Stacchi’s 
vision for the film. “When I read the script and started drawing,” he 
says, “my approach was to think about the psychology behind the image 
and to play with the audience’s perception of what might be hiding in 
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the dark.” Most of Breton’s preliminary studies of Cheesebridge were 


digital sketches in black and white. The shading was heavy. The lines 
were bold. The detail was gestural or obscured in darkness. “Do you 
need to see every detail?” he asks rhetorically. “Maybe you just need to 
see a bit so your eye can project what’s going on in the dark areas. Much 
of the film takes place at night. I thought that would work well for the 
Boxtrolls and the Red Hats.” This approach worked well for Stacchi, 
who at the beginning of a project prefers working in black and white. 
“For me, production design starts with a shape language,” says Stacchi. 
“Before getting seduced by any color you need simple shape ideas that, 
on a subliminal level, reaffirm the emotions you hope to convey in 
your story. Nicholas and Michel gave us great shapes. They also added 
something we hadn’t thought of—line. They both draw in a wonderfully 


? 


nervous line.’ 


Michel Breton - colored pencil & digital 
(this page and opposite) 
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; ——) > Michel Breton - digital (all but photo) 
WS Photo courtesy of James Little. (opposite bottom left) 
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“We loved Michel’s work on Coraline and Triplels of 
Belleville, but | don’t think any of us were prepared for 
whal he could do in lerms of slylizing old Europe.” 


Stacchi encouraged Breton’s line-work by urging him to experiment 
with distorting and twisting the architecture of the buildings. It was an 
idea that Breton found “really interesting” because, coupled with the use 
of shadows and light, he thought “it would give a destabilizing quality to 
the film.” Of course, he could not allow his approach to be contrived. “A 
street full of buildings that just twist and bend arbitrarily means noth- 
ing,” Breton says. To help motivate the twisted style, he studied images of 
Europe’s oldest cities, and learned how their crowded buildings lean on 
one another for support as if exhausted from standing too long. 

For Knight, the design exploration was nothing short of thrilling. 
“It was beautiful and weird and interesting, and it tied in thematically 
with the main ideas of the story’—a connection he sees as a critical com- 
ponent of good filmmaking. “In the same way that Snatcher distorts the 
facts and twists the truth,” he says, “or the way that the White Hats cling 
to a misshapen set of priorities, the society itself is corrupted, warped, 
and buckled by the iniquity burrowing into its foundations. To be able to 
reflect these themes in the actual architecture, to inject an abstract idea 
or principle like avarice or bigotry or heroism into a shape and carry that 


shape through the production design is precisely what makes animation 


. ” 
so special. 
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Paul Lasaine « digital (below) 
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Josh Hollsclaw - digital 
August Hall & Paul Lasaine - digital (right) 
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August Hall - digital (left and opposite) 


Gianna Ruggiero - digital 


“T'm happy where we landed with the lone of 
this film. There’s a nice sense of silliness 
combined with danger and real consequences. 
It was important lo strike the right balance 
belween Lhose two elements.” 


Srahan Annable 
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August Hall & Tom McClure « pencil & digital paint Paul Lasaine + digital 
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Tom McClure ‘pencil & digital paint 


TAVERN STREET 


This full-color illustration of a location called Tavern Street marked a milestone in the 
design phase for The Boxtrolls. It was the first approved color artwork from which the 
art department team could begin exploring the dimensional construction of Cheesebridge 


streets and buildings. 


Michel Brenton & Paul Lasaine « digital (opposite) 
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ee ART DEPARTMENT, lead by production designer Paul 


Lasaine and art director Curt Enderle, realized early on that building 
the streets of Cheesebridge would be a challenge like none they had faced 
previously. It was a vertical city, an upside-down ice-cream cone of sorts. 
The buildings were tall and nestled together organically. No surface was 
flat. No angle was square. The cobblestone streets were unusually nar- 
row. Sometimes they were canyons of concrete; sometimes they revealed 
vistas of farmland stretching out to the horizon. Realizing these designs 
as physical 1:6 scale models, built from impliable materials to withstand 
the highly specialized rigors of stop-motion animation, would yield more 
than the average amount of head-scratching. 

One of the first things to consider when designing a stop-motion 
set is how often the set will be used. It’s a numbers game. A street corner 
appearing in one shot will have drastically different design requirements 
from a street corner appearing in ten shots. The set in ten shots will 
be reconfigured ten ways during the course of filming. For the sake of 
scheduling, it must break apart and go back together quickly and easily. 
Every point where a puppet stands or sits must be within arm’s reach of 
the working animator. The set must be rock-solid steady to avoid even 
minute movement. Camera positions must be considered. Any last- 
minute set modifications that are needed to accommodate an unexpected 
camera position can be destructive, and can lead to difficult and time- 
consuming repairs. 

Another consideration is size. At nearly three and a half acres, LAIKA’s 
studio could be the largest stop-motion studio space ever. Even at that 
size, it’s a struggle to keep the contents of an entire feature film contained 
within its walls. Due to the number of large exterior locations in The Box- 
trolls, many sets were designed with digital extensions factored in. This 
allowed the locations to appear much larger than they actually were. If the 
physical set ended at the edge of a road, for example, the camera depart- 
ment could drop in a green screen so that the visual effects (VFX) 


department could add buildings or a vista later as a postproduction effect. 
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Early photo copy and bristol 1:8 scale maquette of the 
sloping streets of Cheesebridge by Philip Brotherton 


By taking this uncompromising, hybrid approach, LAIKA refuses to let 
the limitations of the stop-motion format inhibit the rich, expansive 
production values of its films. 

Along with Lasaine and Enderle, construction supervisor Jon War- 
ren knew immediately that the streets of Cheesebridge were going to be 
a challenge. “The streets were all designed on steep hills,” he says. That 
meant if the bottom end of a hilly street stood at forty-two inches off the 
studio floor (which happens to be the ideal height for an animator to stand 
comfortably and reach the puppets), the top end might rise to two or three 
times that height. With the addition of eight-foot-tall buildings, the com- 
pleted set could reach up to twenty feet in the air. Not many animators 
would agree to spend their long days perilously perched at these heights. 
Nor would the camera and lighting equipment easily reach. It was critical 
to develop methods of providing the illusion of steep, precipitous hills 


while the physical sets were built at more sane and user-friendly heights. 


“Sometimes in the middle of a shot I'll find myself 
admiring some fantastic delail on the sel, like the 
grain on the hardwood floors, or the aging paint on FAY 
a door, and I'll think to myself: we need lointerrupl Sr 
the movie with a close-up of this small delail so 
the audience can see how amazing this looks!” 


eo ly Fit. LEAD ANIMATOR (2 


Early look development non-set from first approved tavern street sketch. 


GRAPHIG ~- 


Graphics designer Josh Holtsclaw and assistant KC Englander add rich- 
ness and a touch of reality to Cheesebridge and the entire film with their 
beautifully rendered, often humorous posters, placards, and shop signs. 
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CAMERA 


| T ONE POINT IN HIS LIFE, director of photography John Ashlee 


was a stop-motion animator. He’s familiar with the mental and physical 
strain of holing up on a darkened stage for hours at a time, trying to bring 
life to a static, unforgiving object. “It’s not a job I’d wish on my worst 
enemy,” he jokes. As a cameraman, Ashlee’s respect and appreciation for 
the rigors of animation has grown over the years, and for The Boxtrolls he 
wanted to devise a way to make the animator’s job just a little easier. One 
of his most frustrating memories as an animator was the struggle to keep 
the puppet’s performance within the limits of stiff and restrained camera 
moves. Since cameras are usually attached to computer-driven, motor- 
ized rigs, getting natural, live-action dynamism out of them can be very 
difficult. “Wouldn't it be nice,” Ashlee wondered, “if an animator could 
move the puppets more freely, and we could simply adjust the camera to 
follow them like they do in live-action?” It was a simple question, and 
Ashlee decided it was time to find the answer. 

In addition to freeing up the animators, he thought if he could fig- 
ure a way to loosen up the camera’s movement in general, he could add 
new camera treatments like handheld or steadicam motion. “It’s the stuff 
that live-action cameras give you for free,” Ashlee says. “But when you're 
shooting multiple passes one frame at a time, and the move needs to be 
perfectly repeatable, and the VFX guys need to match-move their digital 
backgrounds to it, it’s not so easy.” For Ashlee, it was time to take the next 


evolutionary step in stop-motion camera work. 


Director of Photography John Ashlee uses a small reflective mirror to 


precisely focus backlight on two unsuspecting Boxtrolls. 


“Moving the camera is a fundamental part of 
cinemalic slorylelling. Bul for animation, in any form, 
il’s a struggle because camera moves costs so much. 
Thal’s why building them into the story reels is so 
important because il helps save lime and money.” 


€ eullony dtacchi 


Bringing together the creative talents of LAIKA’s camera crew, motion- 
control, and VFX departments, Ashlee devised a sophisticated way to 
track and map actual live-action camera information. Using a human 
cameraman and a live-action camera, he set about recording a library 
of different camera moves with titles such as “bumpy road vibration” 
and “reality-show handheld.” He then fed that move information—up, 
down, sideways, fast, slow, etc.—into the motion-control system so that it 
could be translated and applied to the motion-control cameras. With the 
information now in the computer, it could be accessed and reused at will. 
It could also be repeated accurately as many times as needed and shared 
across formats so that the VFX team could apply it to the digital back- 
grounds. In the process, Ashlee was able to free the animators to make 
on-the-fly camera adjustments by recording the information and sharing 
it across formats. It’s a “cinematic motion-control camera language” that 
he’s applied it to the entire film. “Every sequence now has some kind of 
camera treatment,” he says, “and it really adds a lot of emotional impact 


that we never had before.” 


PRACTICAL LIGHTING ~s- 


Working with state-of-the-art LED technology and tiny “grain-of- rice” 
lighting, miniature lighting engineer Matt DeLeu puts the finishing touches 
on the Cheesebridge city streets. 


Opposite: Molly Light shown doing early practical sky development 
that informed the look of the digitally painted skies. 
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August Hall & Michel Breton - digital Mike Smith - digital 
Paul Lasaine - digital (next spread) 
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Paul Lasaine + digital 


Stephane Halleux - mixed media 


tA day Ned + 
ARTHU 


Sylvain Marc - pencil & colored pencil 


i 


| » ARLY DRAFTS OF The Boxtrolls script paid tribute to Alan Snow’s book 
by featuring its main protagonist, Arthur: a boy who lived underground 
with his grandfather. Some of the film’s very earliest designs included a 
I:3 scale painted maquette of Arthur wearing an amazing flying contrap- 
tion built by his grandfather the inventor. In their continuing effort to 
simplify, the story team decided to eliminate the grandfather character (as 
well as another of Arthur’s helpful companions, Wilbur) and, as Stacchi 
says, “let Arthur drive his own story and bear the consequences of his own 
decisions.” In order to keep Arthur’s connection to the underground, 


they devised a Tarzan-like plot in which Arthur, born human, is raised 


from infancy by the charmingly genial Boxtrolls and given the Boxtroll 
name Eggs. Stephane Halleux « colored pencil 
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Shane Prigmore ‘pencil & colored pencil 
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( HROUGH THE YEARS of his design work, Eggs ran the gamut of 


hairstyles, body types, facial features, and attitudes, and proved to be a 
surprisingly difficult character to get just right. According to puppet de- 
partment creative supervisor Georgina Hayns, “He had to be appealing, 
but he also had to be feral.” Among the many references Stacchi pulled for 
Eggs, including images of Victorian-era boys forced to work in the Eng- 
lish coal mines, he found footage of a young English non-actor named 
Dai Bradley, who had given a scrappy, heartbreaking performance in Ken 
Loach’s 1969 film, Kes. “I always loved that kid’s face,” Stacchi says. “He 
was a skinny, feral little boy.” Hayns recalled seeing the film as a young 
girl: “He had these beautiful almond-shaped eyes, and he was tough but 
graceful.” During the final redesign, Hayns took the Dai Bradley/Kes 
reference to Mike Smith and asked him to use it as a model for Eggs. 
With assistance from illustrator Alan Cook, followed by a brand-new clay 
maquette from lead character sculptor Kent Melton, the final Eggs design 


came to life. 
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Dan Krall - digital 


Annette Marnat - pencil (left) 
Dai Bradley in Kes, 1969 (below) 


Lou Romano - digital 
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Mike Smith - digital 


“Tt was quile a challenge animaling the baby Eggs character and 
trying lo manipulate a puppet thal measures under two inches in height. 
Bul being a new parent, | really connected wilh him, and I used lots of video 
reference of my daughter, Willow, al thal age. She was really inspiring 
when I needed to come up with baby gestures and movements.” 


Cn Nedbealn Linon LEAD ANIMATOR (S29 


Annette Marna - pencil 
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2 David Vandervoort - digital (below) 
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Tory Bryant * digital 


Trevor Dalmer + digital 
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| IKE SMITH had managed to establish the Boxtrolls’ overall shapes 


and sizes surprisingly early in the process, and these designs remained 


largely unchanged during most of the development phase. Fragile was 
big. Oil Can was small. Fish was tall and skinny. Shoe was short and 
wide. The facial features, however, took time to work out. Travis and the 
directors wanted to strike the right balance between caricatured, under- 
ground monster and sympathetic, trod-upon victim. By the time the final 
redesign began, the facial features were quite close, and Hayns requested 
only a few minor tweaks from Smith to bring them on style with the rest of 
the film. “We asked Mike to give us two or three versions of each,” Hayns 


recalls, “and there was always one that was bang on.” 


Mike Smith - digital 
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Shane Prigmore ‘colored pencil & pencil 
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Jeremy Spake « pencil & ink 
“Figuring oul how the Boxtrolls move and acl has been the most 
enjoyable part of The Boxtrolls for me. Working with the directors, 


g 
animation supervisor Brad Schiff, and the other animators, we came 
up witha unique and mesmerizing new species of animal.” 


os) Jill Filey. Lenn ANIMATOR We 


Sylvain Marc « digital 
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“The Boxtroll box is a carbon fiber shell with a | Te | Ae 
silicon skin slretched over il and the arm and leg aha 3 
mechanics mounted to the inside.” 


Satt Aakon, Herd oF MoLp MAKING 
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! | HEN LAIKA’s PUPPET DEP ARTMENT learned that the next LAIKA 


film would feature main characters wearing boxes instead of clothes, their 
reaction, according to armaturist Sid Tucker was, “Yes! We don’t have to 
worry about the body. It’s just a huge box!” Considering the two hun- 
dred or so puppets planned for the film, this news meant that at least 
some construction could be simplified. As storyboards began to reveal the 
actions and movements that were expected of these creatures, the reality 
sank in, and the true scope of the challenge emerged. “Once we sat down 
and started problem solving,” Tucker recalls, “we realized we were actu- 
ally making retractable puppets”—that is, puppets whose legs, arms, and heads 
function normally, but when expressing emotions such as fear, would 
have to disappear into their shells like turtles. “We’ve never done that 
before!” she exclaims in mock horror. 

At the front lines of puppet construction, the armature department 
makes the puppet’s internal steel skeleton—spines, arms, legs, elbows, 
knees, feet, fingers, etc. Their work is critical. A broken armature on a 
tightly scheduled puppet will delay filming while costly repairs are made. 
Because LAIKA’s style of animation requires the most subtle and expres- 
sive range of motion, hundreds of tiny steel rods and joints are needed to 
build a typical puppet armature. Multiply that by hundreds of puppets, and 
the number of parts reaches well into the tens of thousands. To keep his 


department organized and on schedule, armature department supervisor 
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“Every lime we lake a small step forward, discovering 

some new way lo make puppet parts simpler, like we did 

wilh the Boxtrolls, the puppel spends less lime in main- 

lenance and more lime on the shooling floor. Thal’s good 

because, once we've sent il oul, we don’t want to see il 
coming back for pil stops too often.” 


© Shannon (Neill, Leno BACKGROUND PurPET FABRICATOR ~Y 


Jeremy Spake tries to systemize the process by creating as much unifor- 


Kent Mellon - clay 


mity as possible among the various puppets he builds. This allows him 
to keep a natural order to things so that the bones and joints of the 
puppets are effectively interchangeable and everyone understands how they 
fit together. “For the Boxtroll puppets, however,” Spake says with a war- 
weary sigh, “nothing could be systemized.” Even though the characters 
were the same species, their shapes and sizes were so profoundly different 
that every Boxtroll puppet required a custom-built armature. The only 
way to keep his shop organized and avoid confusion was to assign each pup- 
pet to a single armaturist and let that person maintain it throughout the 


entire film. 
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Paint map next to rapid prototype head and painted maquette to judge match. 
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/ ere NICK SMALLEY~RAMSDALE may be joking when he 


says, “I got lumbered with Fish,” but he’s quite serious when he says, “This 
little Boxtroll puppet was one of the most complicated puppets I’ve ever 
built in my life.” Twelve years of armature building had not prepared him 
for the intricacies of this seemingly innocuous little character. 

The first order of business for Smalley-Ramsdale was to figure out 
a way to make Fish’s legs fit up inside his box. Referencing the puppet’s 
long, chubby legs and his narrow, carbon-fiber box, Smalley-Ramsdale 
explains how the box blocks Fish’s thighs when he tries to fold his legs 
up naturally. In order to make room, Smalley-Ramsdale had to design 
a special swivel joint at the hip that swung backward and created just 
enough clearance for the knees to slip up inside. Once the legs were in, 
of course, there was not enough room for both the oversized head and the 
long arms to fit in as well. Nick had to choose between the two. Choosing 
arms, he custom-built an ingenious, internally mounted swivel rig for 
the shoulders that swung out of the way and allowed Fish’s arms to barely 
squeeze into the remaining space. To make the head disappear, he turned 
to the facial animation department, which designed and printed an 
“in-between” head: a partial top section of Fish’s head that an anima- 
tor could swap in during a shot, giving the illusion that Fish’s head had 
dropped into his box. 
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Shane Prigmore + pencil 


Annette Marnat - pencil & digital paint Sylvain Marc - pencil & digital paint Mike Smith - digital 


Anthony Stacchi adds some directorial notes (in red) 
to Mike Smith’s early Boxtroll character designs. 


Matching SHoes 
But Not Teo : ad 


Anthony Stacchi digital 
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DRAWINGS 


N THE EARLIEST DAYS of development, while screenwriters wrestled 


with Alan Snow’s assemblage of characters, before Michel Breton had 
signed on as concept illustrator, an assortment of artists experimented 
with the film’s environmental design. Using Here Be Monsters! illustrations 
as inspiration, they imagined the underground world as an ant-farm- 
like network of tunnels and chambers with small confined rooms. 
Once the majority of underground dwellers had been removed from 
the film, Stacchi and the story team decided that having the remaining 


creatures share one large space was preferable to a series of small 


individual dwellings. 


Alan Snow + ink & digital paint Ed Juan & Peter Chan - digital 


Graham Annable - digital Michel Breton - digital 


Paul Lasaine + digital 
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CABBAGEHEAD 
Mildred and Agatha 


Michel Brelon - digital (left) Annette Marnat * pencil 


For several versions of the script, characters known as the Cabbage 


Heads had lived harmoniously alongside the Boxtrolls in one expansive 


underground cave. Gentle in nature, the Cabbage Heads were ruled by a 


benevolent queen who functioned as a sort of den mother to the entire 
brood. As time went on, the Cabbage Heads, like others before them who 


had taken up valuable story space, were removed from the script, and the 


industrious little Boxtrolls remained the sole inhabitants of the under- 


ground cavern, free to muck it up as they saw fit. 


Mike Smith - digital 
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Mike Cachuela + digital 
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With concept designer Nicolas de Crécy’s early variations of this sub- 
terranean live-work space as his guide, Breton eventually launched his 
own take on the Boxtroll Cavern concept art. He imagined a sprawling 
cathedral-like chamber with workshops, sleeping nooks, a pneumatic- 
tube transport system, a roller coaster, a cable-driven gondola, a dining 
hall, and a water-fed Ferris wheel generating enough electricity to light 
an underground vegetable garden. It was a huge organic space with eye- 
popping amounts of props and gadgetry, and it was the art department’s 


job to devise a buildable working plan for construction. 


Nicolas de Crécy *ink & watercolor (above and left) 


Michel Breton + digital Michel Breton - digital 
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| HE MOST CRITICAL PART of the entire development process for the 


art department is a phase known as Look Development (Look Dey). It’s 


< 


eS 


the time when the art department first gets to explore practical ways of 

interpreting the concept art. Using a broad range of materials and meth- 

ods, the art direction team, along with set dressers, model makers, and 

painters, begins experimenting with look, line, style, and construction 

techniques for key sets and props. Their goal is to create a “style guide” 

that will serve as a visual road map for the set builders and model makers as A 

they start the long process of construction. Ultimately, every paint finish, 

every bent table leg, and every torqued building will need to accurately 4 

reflect the “style language” initiated through Look Development. © 
For The Boxtrolls, art director Curt Enderle was chosen to lead Look 

Development. Enderle’s history with stop-motion dating back two dec- 

ades and his credits in theatrical set design had equipped him with the 

experience and the steady disposition needed to tackle a job with so many 

millions of tiny details. Looking at Michel’s sketches for the first time, 

Enderle recalls thinking, “How are we going to do this? These drawings 

aren't made of shapes you can easily describe . . . or build!” This realiza- 

tion lent an even greater importance to the Look Dev phase, because, as 

Enderle explains, “The sketches were kind of like riddles that needed to 

be solved. What are we describing? What does this line say? What does the Nicolas de Crécy: Aalocaboue) 

weight of that line say?” Joe Kortum + digital (right and above left) 
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Anthony Slacchi + ink Tom McClure * pencil ’ 
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Dan Casey ‘pencil & digital paint 
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Michel Breton - digital 


Alan Cook « digital (left) 
Joe Kortum - digital (below) 
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Tom McClure * pencil 


Of all the locations, the Boxtroll Cavern was possibly the most chal- 
lenging, not only because of the intricacies involved, but because of the 
need to build more than one (two, in the end). With the story depart- 
ment planning lots of expansive, sweeping shots of working machines 
with turning gears and crowds of Boxtrolls, the cavern began to exhibit a 
classic stop-motion struggle between ambitious design and physical real- 
ity. On the ambitious side was the desire to push the size and spectacle 
to its limits and create an environment as impressive as any that an en- 
tirely Computer Graphics film might produce. On the reality side was the 
difficulty of squeezing large matching caverns into the construction and 
shooting schedule. After months of to-and-fro-ing, the art department, 
story department, and production team finally settled on an appropriate 


size, and the Boxtroll Cavern’s construction was able to commence. 
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Tom McClure * pencil 
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relon & Josh Holtsclaw - digital 


Mike Smith - digital Nicolas de Crécy « ink & watercolor 
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Michel Breton - digital (top) 
Tom McClure + pencil (bottom) 
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Joe Kortum + digital (below) 
Paul Lasaine digital (ri ht) 
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BOXTROLLS 


+ Model Makers 
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( HE MODEL SHOP is the studio’s prop-making department. Their job 
is to populate all of the interior and exterior worlds that come out of the 
set shop. On their lengthy to-do list are tables, chairs, carpets, lamps, 
tents, cheese, wagons, trucks, and anything that is not a puppet or a set. 
A typical model maker (if there is such a thing) has a broad-based set of 
skills that gives him or her the capacity to craft a model of almost anything 
that the imagination can dream up. LAIKA’s model shop, a room ringed 
with workbenches covered in small tools and even smaller parts, houses 
some of the industry’s finest artists and craftspeople. Nearly everything 
produced here, in addition to being a miniature work of art, is a proto- 
type built from scratch in an unusually short amount of time. 

During the Look Development phase, many of the model makers 
worked directly with Enderle and the art direction team to develop their 
own practical solutions for interpreting The Boxtrolls’ style. Sometimes their 
solutions were intentional: adding wire dipped in plastic brought Breton’s 
“nervous line quality” to the edges of a dimensional prop. Sometimes 
their solutions were accidental: a chimney cast from plastic and dried too 
long in an oven had just the right sag and torque. Many of these style 
discoveries were carried through the entire show, informing much more 


than the prop that had inspired them. 
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Joe Kortum + digital 


Style can be a tricky thing to maintain when it’s baked into every aspect 
of a film’s design. Over the course of two years and thousands of props, a 
phenomenon known as “style creep” (the slow shifting of style interpreta- 
tion) can set in. To help the model shop remain on style after the Look 
Development phase, a prop designer will provide black-and-white line 
drawings of every single prop, on style, with as much dimensional infor- 
mation as possible. When available, a photographic reference of the prop 
will be added to inform details that go beyond the line drawing’s ability 


to illustrate. 


Alan Cook - digital 


Look DEVELOPMENT 


Though props made during Look Development don’t often end up in the film, they generate 
heaps of information regarding style. Eventually these become touchstones on which the entire 
show is built. Model-shop coordinator Cody Bartol recalls that a potbellied stove was one 

of the earliest Look Dev props to successfully embody the quality of design that inspired it: 

“It had torque. It had the line quality. It had everything we needed.” Other props, such as 

a street lamp, a hanging sign, and a wrought-iron fence, also helped establish a “style 
language” to inform future props. 
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> Riggers 
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HE RIGGING DEPARTMENT acts as a kind of connective tissue 


between the model shop, set shop, art, and camera departments. Using 
unrivaled expertise, this collection of skilled tinkerers conjures up 
ingenious gadgetry and practical rigs to make stop-motion puppets soar, 
vehicles careen, buildings collapse, trees sway, fires burn, waters flow, and 
the art of stop-motion to continue breaking new ground in the twenty- 
first century. 

With the engaging manner of a shy Boxtroll himself, rigging super- 
visor Ollie Jones never shies away from a new rigging challenge. On The 
Boxtrolls, there were many. “This show has a very kinetic nature,” says 
Jones. “There’s lots of industry, lots of moving parts everywhere. That 
really plays to our strengths, and the type of work we do.” One contrap- 
tion Jones and his crew brought to life was a cobbled-together pneumatic- 
tube system that the Boxtrolls had ingeniously fashioned as their means 
of transportation to the human world above. Inspired by pneumatic-tube 
communication systems in warehouses and factories of old, it was a tangle 
of large ducts, bellows, and levers through which the Boxtrolls would 
launch themselves up past sewers into the streets above. 

To bring the mechanism to life, Jones and his riggers inserted spe- 
cialized winders, sliders, and hinge joints so that the animator could 
manipulate one section at a time and give the illusion of puppets bang- 
ing and ricocheting up the tube. They also added bladders to each of 
the bellows, which the animator could inflate and deflate. If that wasn’t 
enough, the entire prop was rigged on a central gimbal so it could be 


animated to shake and shudder as though reacting to strong air pressure. 


Tom McClure - ~~) 
pencil & digital paint y . , 


OLLIE’S SEWER WATER TRICK + 


Rigging supervisor Ollie Jones devised one of the most ingenious practical solutions for a 
water effect in the Cheesebridge sewers. Using two sheets of rippled glass sliding past each other 
in opposite directions, it is virtually impossible to tell that the final effect is not real water. 
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“Fle’s a complicated, elusive character. 
It was a challenge lo come up wilh a visage 
thal encompassed all of his trails and all of 
the demands of his personalily.” 


August Hall - digital 


Annette Marna - pencil 


A COMPLICATED 


é THE BOOK Here Be Monsters!, Snatcher is a cross-dressing villain who, 

in his own words, plans to “remove their government, destroy their banks, 
smash their factories, and clobber them what done us down!” In The Box- 
trolls, Snatcher, also a cross-dressing villain, harbors slightly less destruc- 
tive aspirations. His desire to gain entrance into the Cheese Guild’s White 
Hat club and improve his station in the class-driven society motivates him 
to act. When his misguided plan to “save the town from Boxtrolls” back- 
fires, his emotions run amok and he attempts to rain terror and destruc- 
tion upon the White Hats’ grand meeting hall. 

During development, several artists took turns designing this comi- 
cally despicable character. Some took inspiration from Alan Snow’s book. 
Some imagined him as a Charles Dickens character in the style of Oliver 
Twist’s Fagin or Bill Sikes. Others made him short and trollish or exces- 
sively cartoonish. But it was Mike Smith’s illustrations that managed to 
establish Snatcher’s general body type and physicality. “Once he’d done 
that,” Anthony Stacchi recalls, “we just had to work on him stylistically.” 
What was still missing, of course, was the most important part, the final 


look of his tormented face. 
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Stef Choi - digital 


“Snalcher’s need lo remind people thal there is a 
deadly enemy and that he’s the only person to keep them 
safe has huge political echoes. The demonizalion of a 
whole group of people that don’t do anybody any harm 
is pure polilical manipulation. They sow discord lo make 
themselves grander. Il’s classic.” 


ec it Lin Jingsly THE VOICE OF SNATCHER 9 


For Travis Knight and the directors, it was crucial that Snatcher look 


Ben Adams digital 


like more than a one-dimensional villain. His complex story was taking 
shape in the script, and he needed a visage to match. One minute he was 
an obsequious working-class do-gooder, fawning at the feet of the grand 
Cheese Guild, dreaming of joining their ranks, the next he was a steely- 
eyed schemer viciously tongue-lashing his cronies. By the end he would 
be a violent psychopath wreaking havoc on the citizens of the town. While 
Smith continued searching for the right balance of greasy, brutish nasti- 
ness and pathetic incompetence, the question remained, should he depict 
a villain whose vulnerable traits emerge through animation, or a down- 
trodden victim whose dangerous psychoses surface in performance? Lead 
character sculptor Kent Melton wrestled with these same questions as he 


launched his final clay sculpt. 


Dan Krall - digital 


— David Feiss - marker 


David Feiss - marker 


Mike Smith - digital (above and below) 
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“Thad done a full lineup of character sculpts, 
so I couldn't believe il when they called me back for a 


complete redesign. I mean, whal other studio would have 
the passion lo do thal? And il was the right thing to do 
because il made the film so much betler.” 


Melton had sculpted a dozen or more versions of Snatcher’s bust 
(head and shoulders) without gaining the studio seal of approval. Once 
Smith completed his final character redesign, it was up to Melton to 
deliver a fully rendered three-dimensional sculpt from which the physi- 
cal puppet construction could begin. One weekend, Melton confesses, he 
“decided to go rogue.” He told Georgina Hayns that he was going to do 
a “cut and paste” of everything he'd incorporated into the character over 
the past year. “I basically did a composite,” he admits. And to his great 
surprise, “Everyone seemed to like it.” Stacchi agrees: “Snatcher really 
came together in the final sculpt; with Mike’s drawings, Michel’s design 
style, and Kent pulling it all together.” 
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Lou Romano - digital 


Mike Smith - digital 


Mike Smith - digital Sylvain Marc - pencil & digital paint & 
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| ae MARK CATERO SAYS, “It’s all pretty traditional stuff 


inside Snatcher.” Aside from his belly mechanism, which is a redesign 
of the belly mechanism from Norman’s pudgy friend Neil in ParaNorman, 
Snatcher’s armature is composed of the usual arms, hands, legs, and feet 
found in most puppets. What makes Snatcher’s puppet so different—by a 
long shot—is his face. 

Explaining the history of LAIKA’s puppet faces, facial animation 
supervisor Brian McLean says, “On Coraline, we broke new ground by 
introducing 3D printing to stop-motion facial animation.” Prior to 3D 
printing, films such as The Nightmare Before Christmas used small numbers of 
painstakingly hand-sculpted replacement faces that were molded, cast, 
and painted by hand. The laborious manufacturing process limited the 
quantity that was achievable and insured that only the most rudimentary 
emotions, such as happiness, sadness, anger, and so forth could be 
expressed. Coraline’s use of 3D printers finally brought mass production 
to facial animation and allowed for a broader range of expressions, with 
subtler transitions between them. “But, because we still had to hand-paint 
every face,” McLean adds, “our color palettes were still limited.” For Para- 
Norman, when the facial animation department added color 3D printers 
to the equation, they moved the painting process to the computer (prior 
to printing) and vastly expanded the range of color palettes achievable. 

As The Boxtrolls moved into production, Knight and animation super- 
visor Brad Schiff were looking for ways to bring greater subtlety and range 
to the facial performances of Snatcher and all of the main characters. The 


research into mass production and color printing on the previous films 


had, for the most part, precluded meaningful exploration into what 
facial animation supervisor Brian McLean refers to as “volumetric and 
musculature changes in areas like the forehead and cheeks,” areas where 
much of the subtle expression occurs. Now that the processes of mass 
production and color had been mastered, the team was ready to take on 
the challenge of this next evolutionary step. Unfortunately, it was the 3D 
printers that were the biggest obstacles standing in their way. They had 
discovered on ParaNorman that loading up a digital file with fine facial detail 
had the unwanted effect of slowing down the printer’s output speed and 
limiting quantities of printed faces. 

To explain how his team overcame these limitations, McLean refers to 


a particular time on ParaNorman when his department had been asked to 


create faces that would give Norman the appearance of a furrowed brow. Kent Melton + clay Dehor iti Cocke peels: 
It was a surprisingly difficult task, McLean remembers, “because the wire 
mesh topology of Norman’s digital face had been created fairly uniformly, 
and there wasn’t enough information to generate that level of fine detail.” 
The idea of building an entirely new hi-res model was out of the question 
because of the printer’s inability to handle the oversized file. Lead facial 
rigger Michael Laubach dug into the problem and came up with a rather 
clever solution. He embedded a small “patch” of high-resolution digital 
information just below the surface of Norman’s main facial mesh. When 
the patch was needed, he could pull it to the surface and sculpt it with the 
necessary brow detail. When it wasn’t needed, he could bury it just below 
the surface, and the printer wouldn't detect it. This little trick became the 
foundation upon which most of The Boxtrolls’ new facial animation methods 
would be based. 

Taking the patch system a step further, McLean’s team developed a 
way to reveal subcutaneous bone structure. Since Snatcher’s facial design 
featured high, prominent cheekbones and a pliable, toothy grin, they 
needed a way to keep the bones locked in place while the skin around 
them appeared to move and stretch. Similar to the patch, they added a 
pronounced virtual cheekbone over which they could pull and digitally 
animate Snatcher’s skin. Like a real human face with expanding and 


contracting muscles, they could animate the skin while the bone under- 


neath remained fixed, giving Snatcher’s face a more natural quality when 
he speaks. Trevor Dalmer - digital 
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| ACTAL ANIMATOR KIM SLATE points out that a stop-motion puppet 


typically has one “hero” face design. That design is usually embodied in a 
single sculpted clay maquette. After the maquette has been approved, it is 
either scanned or resculpted as a digital model so that the digital anima- 
tors can manipulate it into the hundreds or thousands of poses that will 
eventually compose its “master face kit.” The master face kit is a library 
of facial poses that a stop-motion animator can search through to find 
poses that best syne with the words and emotions of a given scene or line 
of dialogue. The chosen poses are then 3D-printed as dimensional plastic 
faces, which become the “shot kit” that the animator snaps to the puppet’s 
head during the shot at predetermined intervals in the order they were 
designed. (It sounds almost as complicated as it is.) 

Snatcher’s face was anything but typical. For one, he is deathly allergic 
to cheese. Stacchi and the story team had decided that his exaggerated 
reaction, even to the tiniest morsel of the curdled stuff, should express 
itself multiple times during the film. It was a humorous story point that 
generated big challenges for the facial animation department. 

As they began developing Snatcher’s master face kit, the facial anima- 
tion department realized that Snatcher’s “hero” face appeared only in a 
small percentage of the film. Much of his onscreen time either had him 
in the grips of his dairy allergy or in the drag makeup that he wears as 
Madame Frou Frou, the female alter ego he uses to spread anti-Boxtroll 


propaganda. Facial animator Jeff Croke explains: “We have a system of 
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Mike Smith + digital 


“My voice, my characterization came out of that belly, 
oul of a man who eals so badly and so selfishly, and 
gorges himself. Thal’s how I had lo recline and get thal 
Voice oul of my body. It was quile visceral.” 


© dir dn Kingsley Yy 


doing things that works 95 percent of the time. When it doesn’t, we adjust 
here and there. Snatcher broke all the rules.” Rather than create thou- 
sands of separate custom faces for each of Snatcher’s looks, the facial 
animators designed prosthetic parts that attach to his hero face in the 
same way that a traditional monster makeup artist builds fake noses or 
grotesque cheeks from foam latex and applies them to an actor’s face. 
After they apply the pieces, they can shape and resize these prosthetics in 
the computer, adding and removing them as needed, and using them to 
build shot kits that can be sent to the 3D printer. This process saved an 
enormous amount of time and effort and allowed Snatcher’s hero face to 


be used as a sort of unaltered armature underneath. 


Armature and finished puppet of allergy Snatcher (above). Trevor Dalmer - digital 


The five stages of 
Snatcher allergy faces. 
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“After reading the script and seeing the finished 
puppel, I begged Lanimalion supervisor] Brad Schiff lo lel 
me animale Snalcher. He’s one of the most fun, dramatic, 
and challenging characters I've ever worked on.” 


oes funn Salman, LEAD ANIMATOR 25 


Another variation on Snatcher’s face was the Madame Frou Frou 
makeup. Because it required such drastically different colors layered 
over Snatcher’s basic face, an entirely separate kit of faces was needed. 
There were also scenes in which Snatcher, in regular street clothes, rages 
through the streets with Frou Frou makeup smeared down his face. This 
called for yet another kit of custom painted faces. In the end, a total of 
twelve variations, and nearly eight thousand printed faces, were needed to 


bring Snatcher’s creepy face to life. 


Michel Breton + digital Trevor Dalmer + digital 


Nicolas de Crécy ‘ink & watercolor 


Frou FRou’s DRESS 


“Originally Madame Frou Frou was going to wear a Flamenco -style dress,” says costume : 
designer Deborah Cook. “The design was shorter and didn’t come to the floor.” After confer-/ 
ring with the animators, it was determined that a floor-length dress was preferable. Animator 
Jason Stalman says, “The costume and rigging departments came up with an ingenious solu- 
tion for fixing the bottom of the dress to the ground.” Tiny magnets were sewn into the hem of 
the dress. Then small metal plates were stuck to the floor with wax. The magnets slid around 

on the plates and gave the illusion that the dress was dragging under its own weight. Mike Smith digital 
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i THE MANY GROUPS OF CHARACTERS parading through the book 


Here Be Monsters!, a pirate ship full of human-sized rat pirates was a par- 


5 Alan Snow - ink 


ticularly important element because it introduced a talking rat named 
Framley, an unsavory rodent whom Snatcher ultimately “resizes” into a 
giant war rat and rides menacingly into town. “During the first speech I 
gave at the studio,” Stacchi remembers, “I joked that the only reason I did 
this project is because there’s a giant armored war rat, and as long as I was 
involved, there would always be a giant armored war rat.” 

For many drafts of the script, the film maintained this story line, and 
the design teams from all of the major construction departments grap- 
pled with the practicalities of building and filming a seven-foot-long, 
three-foot-tall killer rat. It wasn’t just the construction of the puppet 
itself that posed the challenge; it was the logistics of placing him in any of 
the environments and capturing him on camera. It’s a classic example of 
the scale-related domino effect that can quickly beset a stop-motion film. 
On the small end of the acceptable scale for stop-motion puppets, there 
were the Boxtrolls, whose smallest size was approximately four inches tall. 
In relative scale to them was Eggs, who stood at nine inches tall. Towering 
over Eggs was Snatcher at fourteen inches tall. The Framley war rat, in 
relative scale, would be considerably larger, and would barely fit into any 
of the sets. It was a substantial enough issue for the art department, the 


puppet department, the camera department, and especially the produc- 


tion department, that it became an issue for the story department as well. 


Shane Prigmore & Ben Adams - digital 
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Mike Smith - digital Ean McNamara - digital 
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Michel Breton « digital 


Stacchi points out, “The rat pirates were a magical element from the 
book that broke the rules of the film’s story pretty severely, so we cut them 
out early on.” Without the pirate ship from which to spawn, Snatcher’s 
war rat needed a new backstory. In truth, the story team “had always had 
mixed feelings about Framley,” Stacchi says, but they tried to recast him 
as Snatcher’s pet rat, so that Snatcher could “resize” him the same way 
he’d done in the book. As Annable explains, “Each version of the script 
kept reducing Framley’s importance. It was getting harder and harder to 
justify him.” Stacchi agrees. “In the end, he was just taking up space and 
he wasn’t really that interesting.” To everyone’s relief, the directors finally 
eliminated Framley entirely. 

Without Framley, they needed another way for Snatcher to exact his 
revenge on the town. They wanted it to involve a terrible machine in 
the spirit of the Framley war rat, but it couldn’t be as large. Eventually, 
a plan was concocted to have Snatcher kidnap the Boxtrolls and, using 
their industriousness against them, force them to construct a terrifying 
instrument of their own demise. All agreed it was a fine solution, but no 
one was sure what this instrument should look like. Tom McClure and 
Michel Breton got to work creating impressive designs based on things like 
giant drills and even a giant squid. In the end, it was decided that ifthe + 
Boxtrolls were forced to build this machine, it should look like the only , 
thing Boxtrolls really understood: boxes. So they designed it in the gro- 
tesquely industrial image of a three-legged Boxtroll, and they named it 
“the MechaDrill.” = 
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Alan Cook « digital (above) 
Tom McClure * pencil (left) 
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Raul Martinez and the mecha team fabricated three full and three partial mechas. 
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Ean McNamara - digital 


BUILDING THE TRUCK AND MECHADRILL ~S 


The two most sophisticated animatable props in the entire film came to life through the 
concerted efforts of several of the studio’s specialized departments. Machinists, welders, 
laser cutters, model builders, computer modelers, painters, and animators—all pitched in 
to make these models a spectacular reality. 
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Michel Breton + digital 
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August Hall - digital (left) 


Trevor Dalmer + digital 


Aug gusl Hall « digital Michel Breton digital 
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Michel Breton - digital 


Photo courtesy of Brian Troska. 


Tom McClure - pencil 
Josh Holtsclaw - digital 


SNATCHER’S LAIR 


The abandoned factory where Snatcher and his gang hide out experienced many changes in 
its design as the film’s story evolved. According to Enderle, “First, it was an empty space, 
then it became a space full of fanciful equipment, including the Resizer” (a dangerous 
prop in the book that was replaced by a dangerous prop in the film called the Box Crusher), 
“then it went back to a mostly empty space.” Finally, the story team settled on a dank club- 
house. On its main floor “are cages and some nondescript residue of the building’s former 
life,” Enderle says. In the basement is the dungeon where Herbert hangs alone in the dark 
and where the poor kidnapped Boxtrolls construct the menacing MechaDrill. 
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Josh Holtsclaw + digital 


Tom McClure + pencil & digital paint Joe Kortum + digital 


Brian Elliot is a rigging specialist who makes cages swing and helps Boxtrolls jump. 


Tom McClure & August Hall* pencil & digital paint 
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Eggs’ father Herbert (“the man in the iron socks”) is an inventor whom — 
Shane Prigmore- digital 


Snatcher enslaves to help the Boxtrolls construct the Mecha Drill. 
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Stef Choi + digital 


OLD GRISTLE ~~ 


A Red Hat character known as Gristle was the very first character in the film to receive full 
character design approval. He became the template from which the rest of the Red Hat gang was 
designed, and he informed the style for all of the character designs that followed. After perform- 
ing such a defining role, he was unceremoniously cut from the film and his name was given to 
another Red Hat character, seen on the next page. Such is the fate of a low-life scalawag. 
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Shane Prigmore + digital 


Mike Smith - digital 
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Early Crabs maquette paint study 


before the character redesign. 


Deborah Cook - paper collage Mike Smith - digital 
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Tr oul Mike Smith & Anthony Stacchi - digital 
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Mike Smith - digital 


“Once I'm in the room with the clay and I start to work, 
everything else kind of disappears and it’s just the figure 
emerging oul of the clay.” 
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Early Trout maquette paint study before character redesign. 


ae 


“Displacements” are added to the armature before casting the body in order to keep 


the puppet’s weight down and minimize the chance of binding at the joints. 


Mike Smith - digital 


Mike Smith - digital 


Early Pickles maquette paint study before character redesign (left); Amy Walfing and her 


team of five character painters audition various options for Pickles’ skin tone (above). 
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Shane Prigmore * pencil & digital paint 


Mike Smith - digital 
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“You have lo go wild with design ideas al the 
start, gathering inspiration and elements from 
everywhere. Since il’s slop-molion animation and 
nol real people, those elements gel dislilled down 
as you begin choosing suilable fabrics, allowing 
new and unique design ideas lo flow.” 
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! / HEN COSTUME DESIGNER DEBORAH CooK began research for 


The Boxtrolls, she knew she needed to cast her net far and wide. She knew 
that this quasi- English fantasy depicting a whimsical cast of underground 
monsters and an assortment of working-class and aristocratic humans 
“was going to be a big costume film.” The story was set in an odd world 
in a misplaced era, blending Georgian, Victorian, and Edwardian motifs, 
as well as some anachronistic elements from more modern times. With 
an assortment of styles such as this, the costumes would undoubtedly be 
difficult to pin down. She knew that “as a LAIKA film, they needed their 


” 


own set of unique properties,” she says. “They couldn’t just be effigies 
of one particular era.” But what combination of influences would give 
her costumes the same “magical essence” that was already appearing in so 
many other aspects of this sprawling and beautiful world? 

Cook began, as she does every film, by compiling a “mood board” 
for every single character. A mood board is an organized display of ref- 
erence images used to guide conversations on all of the components 
of a character’s clothing—shirts, hats, shoes, gowns, hair, ribbons, 
trim, and lace, among others. For The Boxtrolls, she plucked references 
from a broad swath of sources—from Romantic artist Eugéne Delacroix 
to the 1950s British subculture style known as the Teddy Boys; from 
Russian royalty to English drag queen Regina Fong. Few stones were left 
unturned in her quest to give The Boxtrolls a fresh take on a decidedly old- 


fashioned aesthetic. 
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“The investment in textures has been way more than 
on any other film. We've been allowed to have free rein 
and make them as luxurious as we can.” 


oA Deborah Cook Costume Desianer S22 


Ultimately, it was an early twentieth-century French dance troupe 
known as the Ballets Russes that had the strongest influence on Cook’s 
designs. Highly regarded for groundbreaking collaborations between top 
composers, choreographers, and designers of its day, the Ballets Russes 
was renowned for enlisting forward-thinking artists such as Pablo Picasso 
and Henri Matisse to design sets and costumes. The costumes were 
often patchwork spectacles of the most modern patterns and materials, 
and they inspired Cook to explore an uncommon method of design, 
which she eventually applied to The Boxtrolls’ entire costume lineup. She 
began by gathering samples of fabrics with widely varied textures and 
patterns. After scanning these samples, she digitally removed color and 
printed them out on paper. Cutting the paper into recognizable shapes 
such as jodhpurs, jackets, lapels, collars, and trim, she adhered the pieces, 
collage-style, onto printouts of the characters’ bodies. By avoiding the 


distraction of color and playing exclusively with pattern and texture, Cook 


Deborah Cook - paper collage, pen, 
highlighter & colored pencil 
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Trevor Dalmer + digital 


BUILDING COSTUMES 


The costume construction team re-created classic patterns and invented 
some of their own by laser etching and dying their own fabrics. This 

allowed them to faithfully replicate the vibrancy and cohesiveness of 
Deborah Cook’s original costume designs. 
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Lou Romano - digital 


Mike Smith - digital 


was able to break free from traditional expectations of period costumes 
and bring in modern motifs. As an example, Lord Portley-Rind, the 
mayor of Cheesebridge and head of the Cheese Guild, was described as a 
retired military officer. An actual officer’s uniform of the period would 
have been constructed plainly from drab wools and cottons. Portley- 
Rind, as mayor of the town and head of the guild, needed a more 
“heraldic costume” uniform. Cook decided his should be made from 
softer velvets and velours with more modern patterning. Applying her 
collage technique to his trousers, tunic, and various accessories gave a 
familiar cut to the profile of the uniform, while the mixed patterns and 
textures added whimsy to the finish. 

In addition to designing costumes for I50 stop-motion puppets, 
Cook needed to insure that the CG costumes retained the same stylized 
yet natural characteristics as their stop-motion counterparts. “There are 
more digital background characters in The Boxtrolls than there have been 
in any of our previous films,” she says, “and they’re not just wearing 
T-shirts and jeans.” In fact, silks, satins, chiffons, and velvets were the 
preferred fabrics for this heavily costumed period piece, and it was Cook’s 


job to insure that the stop-motion and CG worlds blended seamlessly. 
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Mike Smith - digital 


“Crotches, collars, and armpils are everyone's 
nightmare. [U's reall tricky lo gel them righl, especially 
on od ly shaped characters.” 


—— Diborab Gal a ee 


If the “textures and movements” of the CG fabrics didn’t match beside 
the stop-motion costumes, she insists, “it wouldn't look right. It wouldn't 
be believable.” For the first time in her career, she reports, “I was able 
to get in and see how they build their CG puppets from scratch, right at 
the beginning.” It was an eye-opening experience that demonstrated just 
how different the two processes are. Instead of dressing a costume over an 
internal steel armature, which naturally stretches and creases the fabric as 
it bends, the CG fabric is the armature, and nothing happens naturally. 
Every bend, crease, fold, and stretch must be purposely added. Even the 
weight of the fabric must be considered, says Cook, so that “heavier fab- 
rics like velvet don’t end up looking like Lycra.” 


Deborah Cook - paper collage 


Trevor Dalmer + digital 


Sylvain Marc - pencil & digital paint 


Mike Smith - digital 
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Annette Marnal - pencil & digital paint 
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David Feiss - marker 


Sylvain Mare « digital 
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“T's been a really good adventure. Right from the 
beginning | was encouraged lo push il, to go places 
no one had been before with costumes, especially for 

animation. It was quile the crealive license.” 


© Deborab Cook 


Mike Smith - digital 
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Sylvain Marc « digital 
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Final painted maquettes of White Hat puppets. 
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Trevor Dalmer & Alan Cook digital 
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To illustrate the degree of difficulty, one spectacular ballroom scene 
features several practical stop-motion puppets waltzing in and around a 
swirling group of digital VFX characters. All are dressed in gowns and for- 
mal wear. In order for the CG modelers to mimic the natural behaviors of 
the physical fabrics, Cook worked closely with the VFX department, pro- 
viding color samples, fabric swatches, and video reference of stop-motion 
costumes. If the costumes had been made of familiar fabrics like denim se aes 8 couples (hi) 
and flannel, the CG modelers would have intuitively understood how they Offset B 
moved, and would have had greater access to video reference. But “When 
you start inventing magical costumes,” Cook says, “mixing eras, mixing 
materials, you don’t know how those fabrics will move until you put them 
on an actual puppet.” Having physical puppets with costumes and fab- 
rics on hand to actually touch and see allowed the CG artists to emulate 
them with an amazing degree of accuracy, making the differences between 


physical and digital costumes virtually undetectable. 
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VISUAL EFFECTS 


With The Boxtrolls, LAIKA has once again shown a total lack of inhibition when it comes to 

employing the latest C'G technology. With each successive film, LAIKA’s stop-motion and CG 

departments, two sides of the same animation coin, have deliberately sought ways to erode the 

differences between their two formats. By recognizing each other’s invaluable contributions 

and combining the best aspects of their distinct abilities, they bring handcrafted humanity to 

the CG effects and dazzling spectacle to the stop-motion world, and create a uniquely special | Securing a puppet's feet to the floor creates painstaking digital paint work for the 


and rare visual experience. VFX team. Camera moves and shiny surfaces make the job more challenging. 


“All of the digital puppets, models, and set extensions 
are grounded in the same design work thal informed the 
physical puppets, models, and sels. Whether il’s clouds or 
Boxtrolls or buildings, our mantra was ‘make il look like 
the aclual thing thal physically exists.” 


lux, Cresson, CG SUPERVISOR 
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Josh Holtsclaw « digital (left) 
Mary Blankenburg - digital (below) 
Michel Breton & Ean McNamara - 


digital (opposite) 


Coloring Mt 
WORLD“ 


( HE FILMS COLOR PALETTE, like most aspects of design, began 


coalescing just prior to green-lighting the film. Up to that point, many 
The motto “All for cheese, 


cheese for all” appears in the 


ideas had been explored, but none provided a comprehensive color 
scheme that convincingly united the characters with the environmental MA 
. . . ee center of the guild entrance hall floor. 
design. After the new black-and-white character lineup was completed, 

Nelson Lowry and Alan Cook went to work colorizing each of the main 
characters and creating a basic character color palette. Deborah Cook and 


illustrator Trevor Dalmer used this palette to launch the final phase of 


*Red Hats (hats only) 


costume design and bring color to the monochromatic costume collages. é 
Brightest Chroma 


Meanwhile, production designer Paul Lasaine produced colors for 
the city of Cheesebridge and generated a color script for the entire film. 
Stacchi’s primary objective regarding colors was that they be rich and GLOP Members (Cheese Guild) 
bright enough to counterbalance the prevalence of deep blacks. “I didn’t 
want the world to be too dark and scary,” he says. 

Once a color palette had been established for the characters, Lasaine 
and the art direction team collaborated to create a “color palette pyra- 
mid” for the environments. Their purpose was to provide a hierarchy of Eggs - Winnie - Herbert 
color that coincided with the town’s upside-down-cone shape. The most 
saturated colors, they decided, would appear at the top of the hill, where 
much of the wealth was concentrated. As an example, the Market Square 


exteriors and the Cheese Guild’s interiors were rendered in deep golds, 


rich purples, and vivid blues, and accented with bright pastels. Down the Box Trolls 
hill, in the streets, the colors were less saturated. Shops and residential 
buildings were marked by dirt and age. The flat industrial area at the 
bottom was nearly devoid of color, with Snatcher’s factory hideout 
becoming a dingy gray-brown, accented only by the shock of red in the Townsfolk 


exterminators’ red hats. 
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“It was exciling lo figure oul how lo distinguish 
belween the different classes of this sociely, between 
the rich upper class, the working class, and then 
the underground world, and make il slylistically cohesive, 
make il hang logelher as one film.” 


uot Endele, het DIRECTOR 
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Michel Breton - digital Tom McClure + pencil 
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August Hall - digital 
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Trevor Dalmer « digital 


Michel Breton + digital 


Nicolas de (récy * ink & watercolor 
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Josh Hollsclaw - digital Jenn Ely digital Michel Breton - digital 


Paul Lasaine - digital Michel Breton - digital 


This painting (by Alan Cook & Josh Holtsclaw) on the wall 


of the Curdatorium reminds the White Hats that cheese 


comes from many different milk-bearing animals. 


Josh Holtsclaw + digital 
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Over fifty sizes, shapes, and styles of cheese, along with a dozen varying colors, AE. Kung Conall 


were mixed and matched to generate all the cheeses in Cheesebridge. Josh Holtsclaw - digital 


Trevor Dalmer + digital 
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Alan Cook - digital 
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Josh Holtsclaw + digital 


Alan Cook « digital 
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F THE SAME WAY that Cook had been given freedom to experiment 


with costume designs, face painting supervisor Amy Wulfing was “encour- 
aged to seek different sources of artistic inspiration” that would help create 
a fresh new look for the puppets’ faces. In her research of early twentieth- 
century art, Wulfing found herself drawn to the figurative painting styles 
of Expressionist painters Otto Dix and Max Pechstein. The line quality 
of these two painters bore strong resemblance to Breton’s landscape line, 
and their use of bold, intense, sometimes unnatural colors provided the 
inspiration Wulfing needed to push the facial paint treatments in direc- 
tions they had not been before. Surrounded by Breton’s environmental 
design work, and by paintings from Dix, Pechstein, and other notable 
artists such as E. L. Kirchner and Paul Gauguin, she and her facial paint- 
ing team generated a variety of face paint samples for each of the main 
characters. The beautiful and unusual color palettes they chose fit per- 
fectly into the stylized world that was taking shape, and garnered quick 
and enthusiastic approvals from the entire creative team. 

Once Wulfing and team had produced the prototype face paint treat- 
ments, the task fell to the head of digital face painting, Tory Bryant, to 
reproduce Wulfing’s expressionist colors digitally and apply them to the 
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digital faces for mass production on the 3D color printers. For Bryant, 


Tory Bryant - digital 


the main challenge was not reproducing the sophisticated color schemes 
that Wulfing’s team had created. That was easy. “I can copy Amy’s paint 
job in a day,” she says confidently. The main challenge was replicating 
those colors in the printers. As any graphic artist knows, matching com- 
puter colors to printer colors is never a straightforward process; and, for 
3D printers, it’s substantially more complicated. To help short-circuit 
the problem, Bryant first created a perfect digital 3D color match of the 
original painted maquette. She then sent the image to the 3D printer. 
Due to the sophisticated color scheme of the image, the resulting col- 
ors in the printed material were inevitably wrong, so she put the original 
painted maquette and the new 3D printed face side by side and photo- 
graphed them under real stage lighting. The resulting image helped her 
understand where her print colors were diverging, and how she might 
fix them. She then went back to the computer and began the process of 
altering the digital colors to devise a means of “tricking” the printers into 
supplying the originally intended colors. It’s the kind of challenge only 
an artist with strong technical acumen can appreciate. It’s also why Bryant 


is sometimes referred to as “the printer whisperer.” 


Claudia Candia - digital Claudia Candia - digital Tory Bryant + digital (all but lower left) 
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ESPITE THE DEPARTMENTS NAME, no one in LAIKA’s hair depart- 


ment has any formal training in real-life hairstyling. “It’s much more 


? 


a sculptural discipline,” says department head Jessica Lynn, and a spe- 
cialized one at that. Her small and tightly knit team has worked together 
on multiple films, developing reliable methods for handling nearly any 
demands that are put to them. For The Boxtrolls, however, it wasn’t the 
hairstyles themselves that provided the greatest challenge. “It might seem 
insignificant, but, aside from some muttonchops and mustaches,” Lynn 
says, “the change in scale really had the biggest effect on us.” She’s refer- 
ring to the change in puppet head sizes. On average, The Boxtrolls’ puppet 
heads are 50 percent smaller than the heads of ParaNorman. The directors 
wanted the characters to appear more naturalistic and less cartoonish, so 
the heads needed to be built in relative proportion to the bodies. Even 
this change, Lynn notes, mainly affected the choice of materials she used. 
Where ParaNorman used synthetics for most of its hair, The Boxtrolls found 
the significantly finer natural materials like hemp to be better suited. 
They still had all the same sculptural properties and still provided the 
same natural hair curls and waves, but allowed the hairstylists to fit twice 


the number of hair strands into a space half the size. 
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Paul Lasaine + digital 
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7 ANIMATION ® 


“A slop-motion animator is kind of like a 
live-action performer. Except stop-molion only 
gives you one lake lo gel il right.” 


F ALL THE ARTISTIC ROLES that bring a stop-motion feature film 


to life, none is as important as the stop-motion animator. The animator 
is the person on the crew with the unique privilege of holding the fully 
finished, dressed, and painted puppet lovingly in his or her hands and 
watching like a proud parent as it takes its very first steps. Animators endow 
the film with vitality. 

Of the small community of people around the world who call them- 
selves stop-motion animators, most say that animating can be a profoundly 
moving experience. Where once there was a spindly steel skeleton with a 
hard plastic face standing cold and motionless on a table, suddenly, as in 
the case of The Boxtrolls, there is a laughing, dancing, bright-eyed young boy, 
speaking and sharing his hopes and dreams. For the animator, the grati- 
fication can be transformative. According to Travis Knight, the multi- 
hat-wearing animator, CEO, producer, sometime director, designer, 
marketer, and even cheerleader, “There is no aspect of my job as satisfy- 
ing as being on a set with a puppet, sweating over the details and actually 


bringing that puppet to life.” 
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It’s Knight’s personal passion for this whole “strange and beautiful” 
process, in fact, that brought LAIKA to life, and that has driven the cre- 
ation of its third animated feature film. Knight’s love of stop-motion 
runs deep, but his awareness of its intrinsic limitations is never far from 
the surface. “There are things that are nearly impossible to do in this 
medium,” he explains, “but we refuse to let that hinder telling our stories 
in the most powerful, visually arresting way.” 

One of the ways that Knight refuses to recognize his limitations is in 
“insisting that the movements of the animated puppets are always believ- 
able. If the puppets don’t move properly, it’s a constant reminder that 
you re watching something artificial.” Knight wants audiences to “feel the 
inner life” of his characters, “to experience an emotional connection to 
them as if they are watching real living creatures.” To accomplish this, he 
has carefully developed a style of animation that he refers to as skewed 
naturalism—a style that he asks all LAIKA animators to embrace. “It’s a 
heightened form of reality,” he says. “It’s not cartoony, not too realis- 
tic, but it involves intricately subtle and well-observed performances that 
feel completely natural and believable inside the framework of the film’s 
design.” The framework, of course, is the aspect of LAIKA that changes 
from film to film. No two stories are alike. No two production designs are 
alike. Therefore, no two characters should be alike. Each new film calls 
upon the animation team to develop new rules for bringing the anima- 
tion in line with story and design. 

For The Boxtrolls, it was the Boxtrolls themselves that needed a special 
body language. LAIKA’s two previous films had been mostly populated 


“When I'm preparing lo animale a shol, all I need to 
focus on is the performance of the characlers, because 
an amazing crew of experts from every deparlment 
have all been working for weeks or months lo sel 
the shol up for success.” 


Feet, Fy. Lenn Antmator 


with variations on humans, so according to Brad Schiff, “Developing and 


animating personalities for an entirely new species was really exciting. We 
watched every troll movie ever created,” but he confesses that most were 
too creepy and scary. “Boxtrolls are sweet and timid,” he says. He did fur- 
ther research by studying nocturnal animals to see what kind of interesting 
behavioral quirks they might offer. In the end, it was the unusual character 
designs combined with the offbeat voices, all filtered through the indi- 
vidual personalities of the animators, that informed The Boxtrolls’ animation 
style—as Knight says, “It’s a physical, practical art form that gets its spirit 
from the animators.” In the same way that an actor reveals his character 
through his own personality, each LAIKA animator is encouraged to filter 
the puppet’s performances through his or her own imagination and life 
experiences. “This,” Knight concludes, “lets you see the intention of the 
artist behind every movement and in every frame. And that is what gives this 


type of animation its humanity.” 
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Philip Brotherton is art director at LAIKA. He lives in 
Portland, Oregon. 


Tr avis Knight is LAIKA’s president and CEO as well as lead 
animator on LAIKA’s first feature, Coraline, and producer 
and lead animator on both ParaNorman and The Boxtrolls. 
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director for Sony Pictures Animation’s Open Season. He 
served as head of story, as storyboard artist, and as an 
animator for projects including Antz, Spirit, James and the 


Giant Peach, Frankenstein, and Curious George. 
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‘HIS INSIDE LOOK at the art and making of The Boxtrolls, the latest film from 
LAIKA, the powerhouse behind the Academy Award®—nominated films 


ParaNorman and Coraline, offers a behind-the-scenes view of the intricate y 


and unique artistry involved in the film’s creation. 
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